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ABSTRACT 

This paper reviews lajoi research dealing with the 
effects of infant/toddler day care on the behavior and dev^lopaent of 
infants, with special eiphasis cn useful research ^iplications for 
those concerned with providing high quality group care for infants 
outside the hoie.^A brie^ exaaination cf aajor analytic issues 
dealiiig with the problea of developaental effects of infant day care 
focuses on variations in prcgraa objectives, the prcblea of defining 
and .aeasuring the effects of the day care experience cn children, and 
interpretive probleas concerning the relationship between particular 
day care experiences and specific cutccies in children and faailies. 
A. review of aajor research findings in the context of the above 
issues comprises the largest section cf the paper. The review is 
or^aniz^d around three priaary categories which are affected by the 
day care experience: (a) intellectual or cognitive cutccaes, {by 
parent-child relationships, particularly aaternal attachaent, and (c) ^ 
social relatic^ships with other adults and peers. Final sections 
briefly suaaarize soae of the principal research findings cn the 
effects of infant/toddler day care and the iaplicaticns of these 
findings for day care policy. Proposed are ^ecific guidelines and 
policies to ensure qxiality day care which is supportive and 
facilitative of early child development and parent-child 
relationships. A concluding section discusses appropriate roles which 
could be played by the federal governaent in supporting ear^ly child 
care. (Author/CH)* 
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INTRODUCTION 



In the past few^ears the nuestion of thp developmental effects pt 

aa^ care experience beginning as early, as the first two years of life 

has become a matter of increasing significance and concern. The 

probloa is cltfarly an itiportant one from a theoretical point of view, 

*since if represents one aspect of the broader Question of the 

developmental impact of variations in early childrearing conditions. 

In this particular 'instance/ the question is whether the child's 

intellectual, emotional, and social develojnnent are affected by 

extended experience "in a group care setting outside his home, beginning 

•as early* as the first few weeks of life in pome instances, as compared , 

ft 

with the more usual experience of home care by the child's family,. ' ' 

Ihe problem of developmental effects of very early'day care 

experience has also become increasingly significant from the^pOint of 

"view -of spcial planning and 1)ublic policy, considerations, .As more and 

more women enter the world of vork,. either by choice or 'because of 

economic necessity, the demand fot infant/toddler day care has increased 

substantially,* Group day care facilities and programs fof infants '^^^ 

and toddlers are still relatively uncommon,* in this countr)); atMeast, in 

part because of the increased costs of providing high quality day care 

for children this young, and irt part because there has been considerable 

concern on the part of many professionals and laycen as Wll, that 

• 

extended experience in day care as early as the firsc year of life may 
have detrimental effects on the establishment of the normal pattern 
of affcctional relationships between mother and infant '-mich-is 
considered 'so essential-, to* healthy personality development. On the 

r— : ' ^ ' 

A review prepared for the Office of the Assi'stant Secretary for ' 
Planning and Evaluation, Department of Health, x/flucation, and Welfare', 
U.S.A.^ Grateful acknowledgment is exprc«^sed to JJay Belsky and David 
Dellingcr for their assistance in the search and critical review of the 
pertinent literature. 



other hand, many have argued, particularly in recent years, ihat 
experience in day care is not only not harmful for the infant or- 
'toddler and his far:ily, but in fWt may be a dcvelopmentali7 facili- 
tating experience. Moreover, it is felt, the r.vsilabiliry ox y,o-^d 
substitute care outside the home inight even enr.aace i-n^ rei^iCxor.inip 
b^etwecn inpther and child since it would facilitate -fulfillment of the 
mother's ovm work or career aspirations. 

It is significant that these contrasting views, concerning the 
potentially negative or positive effects o.f infant day care are 
held very strongly and with considerable emotional convictidn even 
^tpough (or pcrA^ps because) the research evidence^ bearing on the 
iMue is so limited and difficult to interpret. I,t is the purpose 
of this paper to review critically major research dealing with the 
effects of infant/toddler day care on development, with special 
.:rcference to the implications which the research ^iWings may , suggest 
for those concerned with the provision of high- quality group care 
6ut8ide the home for, children. in the first two years of l%fp. There 
is no ouestidn but that the need for such out-of-home care for many 
families with infants and toddler? is continuing to increase, and 
there is great need to artitulate valid-guidelioes for ensuring 
that the day care environments provided are optiaally supportive of 
both infant and family development. 

The review will begin with a brief ejjamination of some of the 
major aaalytic Questions ^d issues which tequirr consideration in 
dealing vith the broad problem of developmental effects of infant 
day care. Relevant literature will then be revised in the context 
of these, analytic issues, with the intent of idesctifying zaajor 
. generalirations which can be drawn from the research findings, as 
well as major gaps in^our knowledge and critical research needs. 
Final sections of the paper will present an inpenpretlve summary' of . 
.major #e»earcti findings with iraplicatio,ns for i»»llicies and guidelines, 
aimed at ensuring high puality day care for inf«its and toddlersr; 
as well «s -a discussion of ispues involved in atMmpting to articulate 
approprlete roles which might be played by the federal government, in. 



support of early child care. ^ ' ^ 

II. METHODOLOGICAL /uND ANALYTIC ISSUES " - 

^' ^& riatlons in prorr^jm ob ice t Ives ^ 

Any systematic evalxistion of empirical data bearing on the 
oue^stion of the effects of day care must consider these effects in 

relation to the varying objectives «>/ purposes of the particular day 

p 

care environments under consideration, .btoi'eover, it is important to 
distinguish between outcomes which were specifically i^f^tended b^ a 
parti<:\ular program, and effect? vhich may be equally important, but 
were unintended or inciden^ilX 

Infant/toddler day< carl^tnTgeticrally be grouped, into three 
broad categories on the basis of generally different primary \ 
objectives; 

^* J^^y csre as £ good substitute for hotafe care ^ ^ 
Most^ infant /toddler day care environments are set up 
pritnarily to provide 'good- care outside the home. The^Tnajority of 
such care is provided by women, in their own hojaes (family day care), 
although the number of day care centers which swerve children under 
the age of tw/i is 'gradually Increasing. For the moot part, these 
settings or programs have no specific compeniatory or remedial 
objectives,* nor are they concerned with the acceleration'^lf * 
development; hence there is typically little* or no systematic 
evaluative data ^enetated by such programs. It is inrerest'ing to note 
however, that as 'Studies of the effects of this type of day care 
beg^n to emerge, the initial concerns were prlsarily to demonstrate^ 
that the day care experience had no detrimental effects on children ^'s 
intellectual, ' emotional, or social development- 

^ • care as £ vehicle for prov^iding compensatory or remed ial 

ejcperience . 

A good many infant day care ccnrers in. this country, includfn 



some of the earliest ones, were set up primarily in the interest of 
providing an .enhancement of the early social and learning environment* ' 
of infants or toddlers ^^o^ low -income homes,, which , were considered 
to be noi; fully supportive of horaol ^ovfjlopment. Such progr£!r::s 
h^ve been concernea in large pare witii prevenLi:?n of che .Gecii:*c in 
intellectual performance frequently observed in children from low 
income families as they approach three' or four years of age. OtheV ^ 
recent programs have endeavoured to providje added experience or stimu- 
lation in day care for infants or>toddlers identified more specifically 
^aa biing ''at risk'/ of developing sub-nonnaliy# Such groups have 
^included, for example; low income children whose socio-cultural and 
family characteristics .(including low parental or sibling IQ) suggest 
that^they may be at risk of substantial developmental 'retardation, . 
and developmentally delayed or 'handicapped infantls. Evaluation of the 
effects of such progri«ms has tended therefore to focus on the ouestion 
of whether, normal levels of intellectual functioning can be maintained 
in children who would otherwise" be performing at beiow average levels^ 

3» Day care as a setting for acceleration of normal development 
through cognitive enrichment or '"infant education" * 
) In recent years, there has b^en a growing "infant education" 

movement, whose implicit goal seems to be maximization of the rates of 
perceptual, cognitive, language, and lAotor developaent from the ^ 
earliest days or wee^ of life, ^ccording^to this view, infants" 
generally do not reach the levels of competence of which -they are 
potentially capable, evef^ in what we would normally consider to be 
"good" hotjje environments (e.g» Painter, 1971; White, 1975). Some 
have urge<j\^herefore, that we need to provide optimally stimulating 
learning envix^wQents for all infants, often through added "stimulation" 
Structured' exercises or teaching methods, so tliat development may be 
accelerated' and '^'optimal" levels of intellectual competence attained* 
While much of this effort to promote "infant education" has been 
directed at parents and the home environment, a nucber of group care 
programs have, been interested in the question of w^iether the intellectua 



development of infants and toddlers from middle class families can be- 
• significantly advanced by providing a. structured, cognitively enriched 
"curriculum" in the day care center to supplement the experiences 
normally available to the children in their* home settings *( Fowler, 1972 
r.O!) inn on n.vl 'Johinsor., 1071).- 

Another important distinguishing feature of day care program^ is . 
the extent to vhich the primary focus is on the °child - (through 
enrichment of his experience outside the home), or uporx the family 'as a 
whole, through the provision of a vari^ct^ of supports and Services to 
th^e family in the interests -of enhancing parent-child relationships 
iTnd the c^eneral home environmnti. ' ^ ^ 

As indicated eaiTlier, it is obvious that the effects of day care^ 
environments which differ so markedly in their^stated purposes must 
be evaluated in the lignt of ^ese differing objectives ♦ One would 
generally not expect important DQ or IQ gains (or lossetf^l) from day 
care environments that arfe set up. primarily to provide a reasonable . ^ « 
equivalent to good home cari^. On tlie 'other hnnd, absence of such 
gains in programs specifically designed to produce th«D would clearly 
have important implications with :^8pect to the basic, question of 
whether added stiraulatiofi or intellectual enrichmer\t outside the hom€ 
has any significant developmental consequences* At the same time, a 
day care program may have aottfe very important, though unintended 
effects on the chjLld and his relationships \o his family,^ as. well as the 
fatarly itself and its relationships with the comsunity. These 
"unintended** effects, which may be either advantageous or disadvantageous 
are freouently not assessed in evaluations of program outcomes and 

clearly deserve more attention* * 

■» > . 

» . • 

^* Majo r analytic . probltoa ^ * . • " 

Th^re are a number of important analytic problems and issues 
which need ca'reful' consideration in any systematic evaluation of 
the research literature on day care. These problems often make it 
quite difficult to infer confident generalizations from this 

2 ' • ^ • . 

For problems associated with this general approach if cnrried coo 
fai, see Willis and Riccluti, 1975, Chapters 1 and 5* ' , 
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literature, both in rcj^nrS to*substantive. or theoretical conclusions \ 
and with respect to practical, social policy considerations. The 
principal issues arc out;lined briefly below, to help set a framework 

"for the subcenuent review , and discussion of major cnipiricc I research 

.on the effec:s-o_l' infant /tooclcr day'Ci;re. 1 * 

I* The proble m of defining the day care experience ( for Infant 
-£nd family ) 

Day care settings and environments In which infants and " 
toddlers are cared for Wry widely not sljoply^in gross terms ^(e.g.i day 
care centers or ..family day care homes),, but also *ixi a .variety of 
specific features of the. cnvironmeht jsnd the infant's experience in it 
which may well make a difference 'with respect to developmental outcomes. 
These variations in day care environments, which ^re often unspecified, 
m^ke it very difficult to draw bro/sd conclusions about the effects of 
"day care in"^ general" on the basis of particular studies*. 

*A number of these ic^.ortant features of day. care erivironmenti). 
come under the general heading of "quality of care," a basic concern 
of everyone involved in the provision of day care services | 'but a 
cojcicept which is still difficult to specify in measurable terms (Willis 
arid RiccJLuti, 1975). These features include the following: 

a) , Caregiver /child ratios at different ages; 

b) Stability and continuity of caregivers 

(does infant have opportunity to develop focused affectional 
relationship \7ith small number of caregivers over an extended 
^ period of .time, or is there a high staff ^turnover with many 
^ diJEferenC individuals responsible for the child's care?); 

c) . Staff Qualifications, in-service training and supervision; 

d) Nature of^inJfant's daily experience 

! (the ouestion of ^'curriculum" ~ including freouency and 
nature of contacts with caregivers, opportunities for 
learning and for pleasurable interactions with peers and 
adults, individualization of care, sensitivity of staff in 



responding to infant's needs » etc.); - '^ 

♦ * ■ • 

c) ^Provisions for ensuring adequate conditions of health, 

■* * 
nutrition an<i" sa^ecy^ , r 



A*ae roiatiorrship hctwrcn the cp.y care seCilng and farriilies o: 

the children^ sexrvcd is an important matter in its own right, but it 

is included here ^rice several features of this relationship mayjwcll^ 

t ffect the' quality of the child's experience in- the day c|ire prpgram, 

* • • * ^ 

even though soraex^at indirectly. These include: 

0 

f) Consistency between day care and *hoine care practices, based on 
regular coninninlcatioi% between staff and parents; 
V g) Openness of day cate setting to parental involvement and 
participation * * • 

(e.g., parents* participatidh in easing initial transition 
and continuing adaptation tor day care environment); 
h) Extent to which day care program provides support of parental 
roles^ encouragement of. optimal parent«*chlld relationships, or 
more general supportive family services. 

Finally, there are two additional factors which are assumed to 
hav^ an impbrtant bearing on the effects day. care may have, in 
part becauife they reflect significant variatiops in the. particular 
day .care experiences of different children. 'These are: - 



i) Age of initial entry into day care 

^ (of particular concern in relation -to whether infants 
enter day car^e before or after specific attachment 
relationships- to the mother have been'cstablished e.g, 
before 6 o^ 7 months, after 12 to 15 months) 

j) Amount of day care experience 

(important variations inciT3de''both duration of experien ce 
in terms of weeks or months. in day care at time of evalua- 
tions, and amount of time spent in day care on a daily or 
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^ weekly bnsis). * - ' ' • 

» * • 

VJide variations in both age ot initial enrollment end arnount'of 
day care experience are f;ound from study to study, as well ac .within 
particular invest i^.ations. . - 

* problem uf measureroent:, of the , effects of infant /toddleiT' 

*^§y care ^ 
For the most part, studies jpf the impact of- infanf/toddler 
diy care have been very limited .both in-^'the breadti. of potential 
conaeQuences examined, and in the thoroughness with whfth stich* 
consequences have be ea evaluated. Most studies have focused on ^ay 
care isffects on^ children, rather than on parent-child •xelationships 
or on families.. The isost common as^^essmen^s af children's behavior 
have involved measures of early behavioral djvelopjoent (DQ) or 
general 'intellectual development (IQ), obtained by means of 
^standardized tests. More recently,. consj.derable attention has 
*been directed to effects on the infant's* attachment to mother, but 
here too, thejre has been rather heayy reliance oa one particular 
approach ~ namely, the child's reactions to brief maternal 
separation in a structuj^ed,' strange situation. A few studies ,h^ve 
observed mother-infant interaction for brief perio^, of time, -also 
in, contrived situations. , / ^ • - ^ 

While measures of the sort just described dp provide important 
information about possible day care effects, the information is 
fjuite limited in the sense that it tells us little about significant 
•'real life" changes in children or thfeir families, in the case of 
DQ or ZQ scores, for example, we need td be able evaluate the. 
functional 6r "real" significance of reported IQ gains of 5 to 10 
points (often found in intervention programs). It is not enough 
to know that such *gains (or even smaller ones) arc statistically 
significant; the nuestion ?s whether they rt^present genu^ine gains in 
basic intellectual or learning competencies wiiich will make a 
difference in the child*s real world, or whether ticy primarily 



^reflect increased familiarity with testing procedures and demands,- 
enhanced social rcjsponsiveness, or thfe learning of particular skills 
ei:iphasized in the da;y care curricul'OPu Similarly^ differences, ^ 
between drfy care and home reared childrlwi based on very brief 
observations of rother-cliild interaction in stnicturcd l^borctory -^.i 
situations pVovide informatioi^ of only limited and even Questionable . 
generctlizitbllity, in the absence of broader-based irsseaatments* of , 
parent-*child relationships in natural settings^ It teems unfcrtunate 
that so little systematic effort has gone into the asseasoient of tha 
iia]|act of infant /toddler day care on parents aoi on the adaptive 
. £unct:ioning of .the family as a vhole. ^ ' 

/ v ' . . • . 

General design and interpretive problfs 

In the long run, ^^ne would hope that research on .the iii^act of^ 
infant/toddler^ day care would permit us cunfidearly to draw ^ 
Tcodcltisions concerning direct^ causal relstionsfafps or links between 
particular day csre experiences and specific outiwmes In children and 
families*^ T^ere are several issues \:h9t recmixe attention here as 

3 

one attempts to -derive such causal inferences £zm& available research* 
Most studies involve comparisons ^f childreiLj^iiD^are enrolled in day 
carr «»rogrOTS witK "emiiValent" control groups xfe children who are 
pri ly reared at home. Since, families who' mtot place their infants 
* or tCKidl^^k in day care, or who c];ioo3e. to do so;, may be very different 
in iaportsnt ways fri>m families who do not^ it ±k. very difficult to 
ttnsure th^t such groups are really eouivclent i^i aspects of the home 
'environment - and parent*child relatio. .lips that are important for 
development* Thi^ is a particularly important -issue in studies 
concerned with 'the effects of day care on parent-^zhild relationships, 
where one really-needs to assess such relationshtips objectively in 
both control and experi^p»enta^^ groups before chiUdren enter day care, 
as. well as. later on, if one iSvto attribute late: differences between 
these groups to the* day caref experience. < , • 



1S7A. 



A more- general way -of stating this problem iis th^t it is difficult 
,w — * 

For a detailed d^^scussion of some of these tissues , sec Bronfenbrenncr, 
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to scpft rate out the potential injpxact of day care e^cperience fronj chat 
of hon>e and. family influences. Perhaps more importantly, it is very 
probable that the iopact of day care experience will vary considerably 
depending on the nature of the child's home environment and the 
pattern pf family relationships existing in the home. Research 
available thus far permits little or no analys^es of interactions of 
this sort, although ;Some comparisons are possible of diff^ential 
^effects on children from grossly contrasting environments (^.g., 
chi^^dren identified as being at particular Visk of sub-nofca'i>^ 
intellectual development because of specific adverse circui^taricee). 

The ef fecits of ^ay care may also vary substantially for \groups of 
infants or toddlers who differ in temperamental characteristics.. 
From the earliest months of life, relatively stable individual dif- 
ferences are observable in such dispositions as activity level, ir- 
ritability, responsiveness, sociability or adaptability to new 
, situations. - Children who vary widely on such temperamental or early 
"personality" characteristics may well be treated differently by 
caregivers, so that their "functional" day care environments may be 
'^uite different. At the same time, , their modes of responding or 
adapting to' -the daily transitions from horoepto day care center and 
to the day* care environment generally may also^be nuite different. 

.Finally, the need to distinguish between short terra and long . 
term effects of day care experience is a well recognized, ^important, 
^d difficult issue. Most of the studies available thus far have., ^ 
focused on short-term or immediate effects of infant/toddler day 
care, with assessments made while children are still enrolled in 
•day care programs. Even in the case of several studies where 
longer-teru follow-up cfter the agtf of 2% or 3 years has been 
possible, observations are made while children are still enrolled 
in special pre-school or day care programs, so that little or no # 
data are available on longer term consequences .of infant /toddler 
day ctre after children have returned to full time home care for a 
substantial period of time, a 

Having examined briefly some of the principal analytic^fiuestions 
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and issnr>s which nust be considered in any systeniatic evaluation of* 
research, on the effects of infant/^toddler day. cajre, we turn next to - 
a review of some of the msjt)r empirical research on this topic^ 
relying on the issues just outlined to provide a sui<Jii^8 orientation 
for the review/. 

. « 
III. KLVmi OF MAJOR RESEARCH FINDINGS 

The following review will be organized around several major 
, classes of outcome variables which have been examined as^ potentially 
affected by infant dey care experience. These major categories ;/ 
include; a) intellectual or cognitive outcomes, b) parent-child 
relationships, particularly maternal attachment, and c) social 
relationships with other adults and peers. 

Intellectual and cognitive outcomes of infant day care 

^* question of adverse effects 

If we consider first the ouestioTV of whether extended 
experience im day care beginning as early as the first year of life 
has .adverse effects on the child's intellectual development, the 
research evidence available thus far does not support 'this view. 
It should be pointed out hoiysver, that the data bearing on this \ 
question comes primarily from demonstration centers or special 
programs set up to provide models of good infant day care, or to 
provide compensatory experiences and family supports, in some 
instances, to disadvantaged, or "at risk*' groups. Veicy few ;5tudies 
have systematically examined the developmental consequences of 

e 

experience in the infant care settings ordinarily available -in a 
given corraunity, -particulur? family day care.^ 

Two recent studies* of this sort, carried x>ut in Sweden (Cochran, 
1976) end in Canada (Doyle, 1975 a, b) provide data indicating ' 

inc extensive Kew^ York City Infant Day Care Study (l-iark Golden and 
Lucille Rosenblith), which is rapidly 'nearing completion, should soon 
provide important data or. the de/elopment of infants and toddlers who 
h^ve been in day care centers, family day care homes, and in ora home 
care, followed longitudinally through 36 months of age. 



essentially normsl, eruivalenc levels of intellectual develo;>me1nt 
for infants or toddlers enrolled in family day care or day, care centers 
and in home care. Cochran* s study was based on 120 children 12 to 
18 months old, 60 of them enrolled in day care centers since 9 or 10 
months of age. Doyle's research involved considerably" smaller samples 
of children from approximately 8 to 36 months of age who had been in. 
dayxcare for ouite variable .lengths of time. In both instances, it 
should be noted, the day care centers involved were carefully 'geared 
to the provision o'^f individualized care, with a small caregiver/child 
ratio (1:2 under 12 months, 1:4 one year and older). Also, i.n both' . 
instances very small groups of children*^(2 to 3) were care^ for in the 
family day care settings. iThether one would find normal levels of 
intellectual development maintained upder substantfially less favorable 
day care conditions is ar\ unanswered question at this point.^ 

There is additional evidence, both substantial and convincing, 
that, high quality^ group day care for infants and toddlers does not 
adversely effect their intellectual development. This evidence .is 
found consistently in evaluation studies of day care centers set up 
either to provide nodels of good infaniE group care for the general 
population (e.g. Kagan, et al., 1975; Keister, 1970; Willis and 
Riccfuti, 1974), to provide compensatory experiences for disadvantaged 
or '*at. risk" children (Caldwell, et al., 1970; Lally, 1974; Lewis, 1975; 
Ramey and Smith, 1976) or to provide cognitiv^ely enriched learning t 
experiences aimed ^t acceleration 6f optimization of early intellectual 
development (e.g. Fowler and lOian, 1975; Robinson and Robinson, 1971).' * 
If anything, these investigations suggest thatf5|experience in some 
high quality day care environments may in fact be facilitative of 
• intellectual development, rather th^n harmful^; 

^ the possibility of somevhat reduced levels of intellectual 
functioning occurring in two-year-olds enrolled since 8 weeks of 
age in "typical" day caro centers operating under minimal licensing 
standards ^(raaximOm caregiver/child ratios of 1/16-24) is raised by 
the findings of a recently received dissertation study by Peaslee 
(1976), carried out in Florida. Unfortunately, no specific information 
is provided concerning the presumably less than favorable environments 
of the 4 day care centers iqvolved, and the equivalence of the home 
environments of the day care and home reared control children is nbt at 
all clear since the groups seem only to have 1>een roughly equated oh SES 
level (mainly middle clcss)* and intactness of family. 



2. racilitative effects — Reneral findings ^ 

— ■ ' -T" ■ 

' vJhcttjjcr infant day care experience can enhance the developnient 
of intellectual and cognitive competencies in young children Is- ^ 
oonsiderably more difficult question to deal with'lihan is 'the question 
-of detriracntal effects/ A careful review of the research data presentl*; 
available suggests the following suncitsry generalisations: ^ 

a) A good many studies report modest apparent gains (or 

^ experimental vs control group differ%(j^s) on the order of* 

approximately 5-10 IQ or DQ points in favor. of day care 

children; 

■Ij) A few studies Report more substantial differences in favor of 
children wit.h- day care experiences. These more substantial 
IQfDQ gains seem to occur primarily in centers which provide 
rather highly structured, cognitively oriented day care 
/ environments for children from presvchably less favorable 

environments, or those considered at developmental risk; 
c) In both instances, the reported gains are for the most part 

short-term effects observed while the chiWren are still- in 
day care." There is little or no data on longer term 
effects of infant day care, evaluated with and without the 
added experience of continued enrollment in day care or 
preschool settings .after 2 or years of age. 
} ' d) For the most part, observed gains are more likely to b'e found 
after 18 months of age ^than earlier, even, for infants 
entering day care in the first few months of life. 

It is rather striking that so many studies of the development of 
children with infant/toddler day care experience report modest IQ or - 
DQ gains on the order' of 3 or A to 10 points (e.g. Doyle,. 1975a; b; . 
Keister, 1970; Lewis, .1975) , even when fairly intensive efforts are 
made to enhance intellectual development (e.g. 'Fowler and -Khan, 1975). 
The same magnitude of IQ/DQ gain is repor^^d in many studies aimed at 
enhancing the child *s home environment through extensive home visiting 



efforts (e*g.. Johnson et al., 1974; Lainbie, et. aL, , 1974). 

If one has a strong conviction tihat early day care experience 
or hotne intervention sh ould have a significant positive impact on 
early childhood development, these common fiiidings of modest apparent 
IQ^ gains of up to about 10 IQ or DQ points, are likely to be regarded 
as evidence supporting this view; On the other hand, one can also 
regard th^ rcsearqh^data as suggesting that almost any sort of 
intervention csn quite readily produce ''short-term IQ test .^core 
differentials of this modest order of magnitude, and that in the 
fifst few years of life the development of intellectuaj. and cognitive 
^ competencies is very resistant to significant acceleration thrdugh 
attempts to optimi^^e the child's early environment, whether in ^he 
home bt in da^ perc centers ♦ 

It .is interesting to note, for example, that in the Milwaukee 
project aimed at the prevention of familial retardatipn in a **high 
risk" inj)er-city group (Heber, "et al,, 1972), although the^experimental 
'children began attending a spec'lal day care center by about 3 months 
of age, it was not until 18 to 22 monthiJ of age that differences in 
Gesell test performance ii, favor of the day care group began' to emerge 
(about 3-5 months-ahead of age). The -absence of earlier effe,ct$ is 
particularly striking in view of the fact that these children were 
in a full time, daily^prograra highly structured to promote intellectual 
dbvclopmeht, with a one-to-one caregiver-child ratio from 3 to 15 
months of age, * 

Similarly, in two other studies of infants entering cognitively 
oriented day care prograflS^'between 1 and 5 months of age (Robinson 
end Robinson, 1971) or between 1 'and 3 months of age (Ramey and » 
Smith, 1976), differences in Bayley DQ's in favor of experimental' 
cjbildren were not found until 18 months of age; Even in^a program 

4 

specifically aimed at acceleration oS intellectual development of 
middle-income as well as "disadvantaged" children (Fowler and Kahn, 
197A, 1975)," infants entering a cognitively structured day care center 
before the end of the first year showed DQ advantages (Griffiths) on 
the order of 6 to 12 points over home controls from 18 to 29* months 
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of age, after which (at 36 to>43 .r^onths) thes6 dif fer^rntiels becntne 
•considerably reduced, rbreover, Binet IQ's of the day care children 
vere not elevated, r,anging froni 108 to 104 between 22 and A3 months " 
(no control data on Blnet), ^. ' 

A persuasive example of the general eauivalence of day care and 
home care experience in relation to intellectual development during 
the first 2 to 3 years of life is provided by the- very recent work 
of Kagan, et al. (1975, 1976). Thirty-three children, half Caucasian 
and half Chinese-American, who entered a demonstration day care center 
between 3^ and 5^ months of age were -compared, with matched home-reared 

'^fcontrols on several measures of cognitive and language development at 
various ages from 3% to 29 months. Each infant wag^ a'^signed \ primary 
caregiver, and the curriculum (outlined in a detailed manual) \ 
emphasized one-to-one i^nteractions betwWen caregi^/er a'nd infant, 
stressing a \^ariety of moderate "surprise" experiences considered to., 
be facilitative of cognitive development. What is- striking about the 
findings of this study is. the general similarity of the da^ care ahd 
home reared children on the measures of intellectual and language 
development. At 7% an'd 13 month? there were no differences either- on 
motor or mental items from the Bayley- scales. At 20 months while 
day care and home children again performed- equiyalently on a cluster 
.of Bayley language itemSs^/fhe day^.care group showed a slightly higher " 

.level of performance "on a non-language Bayley cluster, consisting* 
mainly of imitation an4 form board tasks, both of which are activities 
stressed in the day car'e setting. 

*^ Several findings of this research illustrate the previously 
mentioned generalization that the impact of day care experience can 
be expected to var>» depending on the child's home environment — or, 
more specifically, that day care experience is more likely to have a 
facilitative effect on development in those ir.rtances where it 
provides a substantial supplementation of experiences not fully • 
available in the home environment. For exaniple, at 29 months of 
age performance pn a test of'basic English language concepts was 
facilitated by day care experience only for the Chinese trorking * 
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class s^^up, which incluccrd nany non-English-speaking ^fcnilics who 
seened generally restrictive of their child's early experiences. For 

the Caucasians/ on the other hand, hosie care 'children scored higher. 

. <% t • % 

. 3. Facilitative effects — populations ."at^ risk " 

As mentioned earlier, although it is not at all clear that infant 
• ' * ^ 

day care experience can enhahce t;he intellectual development of children 
^ wnose home environments seem adequately supportive of nonrtaL development, 

there is somewhat more persuasive evidence that children from develop- 

•J 

mentally less favorable environments, who nay be presumed to be at 
some develbpmental risk, can be benefited by high/ouality, relatively 
'Structured, day car,e^ experience. Lally ^ (1974), for example, compared 
Bfnct IQ*s at 36 months for 69 children who had been enrolled in the' 
infsnt/toddler day care program of the Syracuse Children's Center \ 
since some time in the first ye?r of life, and 60 low education' 
controls, recruited at 36 months ffom the same types of ver« poor, 
multi-problem families served by the day care program. Day care 
children had a mean IQ 13 points higher than that of; the controls 
(111 vs 98). >breover, 94% of the day care children -had IQ^s above 
^50, in contrast with 7^7. of the controls. (Since Binet testing was 
done under more relaxed, ^optimal" conditions, the obtained means 
are probably some^at higher than would be found with more formalized 
standard testing procedures.) Preliminary data at 48 months' of age, 
when the children were still attending the day car^ center (modeled 
after the British Infant School) suggest some attenuation of the' 
earlier group differences (111 vs 103). 'It should be pointed out 
that, the Family Development Program of the Center places heavy 
emphasis on comprehensive health, educational, and. social services 
for the multi-p;:oblem families enrolled. Also, children attended ' 
'the Center on a half-day basis up to 15 months of age, with a 1:4 
caregiver child , ration; aftter this they attended full time and 
were clustered in small "family-style" groups. ^ 

" Some very recent data repoi;ted by Ramey and Smith (1976), while 

based on very £niall samples, also suggest that , cognitively enriched 

• * 
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•CMperience in nri infant day care prograni r:«?y help prevent the anticipated 



log in intellectual development in disad^vantaged chilclr'en vho are 
co^nsidered at environiT^cntal risk on the basis of a variety of -specific [ 
natcrnal end tar^iily characteristics identif ied^\bcf ore birth. . ^! 

ocpcrinental and control samples of "high risk" infants vere 
cons.ticuted by pair notching at birth and randon assigninent to either 
group. !^oth groups received extensive family support including 
social services, health care, and nutritional supplements, with the 
deHberate ^onission of any instruction or guidance in regard to 
infant development and rearing. Thus both groups were .equivalent in 
background and treatment e>:cept that the, experimental infants attended 
an educationally structured, cognitively oriented day care center oo 
a full time basis beginning at 1^ to 3 months of ag^ (caregiver/child 
ratio 1/2.8 up. to U months; 1/3.5 for older children). U^hile there 
were no differences on the Bayley Nenjtal Development ^Scale at 7 
mont^hs of^age, at 18 monthV the 13 experimental irtfants had ^,DQ of 
102, sixteen points higher than that of the II co.ntrol infants (mean 
DQ 86). Moreover, the day care infants required jfewer trials to 
learn a* two-choice visual discrirtfination task (square versus triangle), 
particularly at IS months of gge'. V^iile these findings are clearly . 
suggestive of positive effects of the enriched day care experience 
while the. children are still enrolled in the program, it is not clear ^ 
at this point whether such effects would endure without a continuance 
of the enriched experience, particularly since the family support 
program deliberately omitted any efforts to advise parents as to '*how 
^to treat or interact with their children..*' 

A final example of the apparent effectiveness of educationally 
structured day care experience in*=praventing thi^ intellectual decline 
of children ^at risk of developmental retardation is provided by the 
previously- mentioned Milwaukee Project (Keber, et al., 1972; Garber, 
et al,, 1976). ^Twenty infants of lov-income black families, with 
maternal IQ less than 75, began full time, daily, attendance in a - 
special day care center around 3 months of age, remaining in the 
program until age 6 years. During the first 15 months there was a 

\ 
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o/.c-Lo-or.e wecc}icr/cluld ratio, jind by 24 rronchs children were grouped 
, to provide a 1:3 ratio. The progran is described as involving "a 
cognitive-language oriontafion ir.ple:nented through a planned 
environn:ent utilizing prescriptive teaching technio^es" (Garbcr, ct al., 
p'I6)\ A vocational/educational rehabilitation program vas offered to ! 

t)^c mothers upon entry into the project (about 1/3 were illiterate), | 

. . • i 

along' with contiViuing social services, counseling, a^^d support (but * j 

.apparently not including parenting educa-tion), | 

. 1 

As 'laenrioned previously, when carapared wit^. :^ coj^trol group of j 
infants fron sinrilar high risk families, no substantial differences 
emerged until 22 months of age, when the day care children were 4 to 
6 ,nonths ahead of age on the Gesell scales, while the control 
children were about at their age norms. Between 24 and 72 T;ionths of 
age" the Binet IQ's of the experimental childrjen re^aa^ined laore than 
* 20 points higher than' the controls (low 120's versus- low 9*D*s). 
Tliere also was sorae suggestive evidence that the educational program | 
improved language conjpetence' and perforr*ance on matching and sorting | 
tasks. A's the investigators point out, whether this intensive and t 
lengthy' pre-schopl .intervention has significant long term effects . i 

will need to await a comparative evaluation of the children's 
achievement after they have entered th^ public school system. 

From the perspective of the present review's focus on the 
effects of infant day care,' it should be pointed but th^t in both 
the J^ilwaukee program (just summarized) and the previously 
described Syracuse program, ^the itfost promising data suggestive of 
" positive consequences of the intervention programs emerge after . , 

^, the age of two years, while the- children are still enrolled in 

-•^ educationally oriented, "enriched!* day cafe environments. Vherc is 1 

no way of knowing, of course, whether the same differentials in levels I 

1 

bf int^lJLectual test performance might have been achieved if the 

children h^dl^entered these jprogrsuis a^ around 18 to 24 months of age I 
- (or even later)v rather than early in the first year of life. It ' 
is not unr*easonable\to hypothesize that this indeed might have been 
the case, for two reasons: a) the generfel ,absence.^f differential ' 
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'effects prior to 18 to 2A .onchs. and' b) the probability that the 
hoi£hter.ed neasures of intellectual pcrfomance at 3-to 6 yeprs of 
3ge are nucl, .ore reflective of the types of language and proble. 
solving skills, strategies or motivation emphasized in the educational 
experiences of thes« chlldr4n after they reached the age of 2 or 2H 
years, rather than reflecting . thei^^uch earlier day care experience 
as infants or young toddlers. 

On the other hand, in the previously r.entioned North arolina 
study (ilamey and Srnith. 1976). by ^8 n^onths of bge "high r<sk" 
infants in day care (.ean DQ 102) were alr;ady^l6 points higher 
than controls, whose mean- DQ was somewhat below norfeal (86) 
^•.'K.ether this d,fferential ,ill continue at^ subsequent ages, .'.of course. 
Will not be known until l.ter follow-up studies are reported from 
this program, - ' 

It is interesting to not. that whlU the North Carolina and . 
.Milwaukee studies both report appreciable DQ advantage, for day care ' 
over horn, reared children at 18 or 22 months of age, in the North 
Carolina study the contrast was between normal levels of performance 
for experimental infants (10?) and below .average DQ's for the Jontrol 
. chxldren (86), whereas the Milwaukee program reports advanced 
development for experimental infants (about 120) in comparison with 
average levels for control subjects (about 100), The higher DQ's 
for both .experimental and control infants in the Milwaukee program 
are difficult to evaluate, particularly m view of the fact that " 
these families seem to have .een somewhat more severely disadvantaged 
or at risk than was the case for the North Carolina families (in 
terns of maternal IQ -and education)., Since the samples involved a^e 
.uxte.small. the difference may of course ^reflect sampling variati^fs. 
or such factors as varying ^degrees of .uccess in matching experimental 
ond control subjects upon entry into the program, differences in^the 
developmental tests employed, in the frequency of repeated testing etc 

AS suggested by the foregoing example, it is very difficult 
systematically to relate variations in the findings of studies of 
xnfanr day care to the frequently wide variations in relevant "inde. 
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;c-.Cc'nc vsrisbles'' of tl.c irT^'cstior.tions. The- problen is part iciriarlv 

^cjto since nost of these variations occur non-svsternaticslly ^.r^-vf/r.^t* 

vr-.t\;r«,r-. V;^«^r t^-^^n 'c^^nr ^ rt.^r^c::?c•r v. ctr:-r.t^c'5"»"»v w-^t^^r 
0 particular study^to answer specific cues t ions. 

4. SurrjT.-ary 

Despite the vrrrious difficulties just indicated, there'are a €ew 
Generalizations nr>d conclusions concerning intellectual consequences, 
of infant cfay. care experience which can be inferred from the research' 
findings ^available t]*us far, as cusgested earlier in this discussion/ 
At the sarae: tim^, ther'e are a good nany unresolved oinbiguities which 
continue to confront us. " . 

^ s) There is generally no evidence indicat.ing that extended 

experience in infant day care beginning as early as the 
first year of life is likely to have adverse effects on 
intellectual devclopnent. However, njost research beari-ng 
on this^cuestion has ^involved day care settings established 
to demonstrate models' of good infant care outside 'the home. 
*^hether early intellectual devclop;nent might be influenced 
unfavourably by experience in very poor or adverse day care 
settings, which might be the only ones available to sorae 
families, is an important matter requiringa further 
f research. Such environments could hypochetically be 

sufficiently unfavorable that intellectual and language 
development might in fact 'be impaired somewhat, at least 
^ temporarily. One would hope, however, that infants and 

toddlers who require out-of-home day care are for the most 
part not being cared for under environmental conditions, so 
disadvantageous that there is a significant possibility 
of adverse developmental consequences. 

b) There is little or no persuasive evidence t:,at infant day care 
experience can significantly enhance the development of • 
intellectual competencies in children whose home environments 
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c?.n be presuniod to be reasonably supportive of nor;aal 
development. If anything, the research suggests that it 
is nuite difficult to produce suCh changes, even with 
structured progrsnis airoed specifically at 'intellectual 
facilitation, « 
>There is somewhat nore promising evidence suggesting that 
experience in infant -tday care may help prevent the decline 
in intellectual test performance .typically observed in 
children from low income or environment'al risk groups,* 
particularly if the program is an educationally stiructured 
one with high car<^iver/child ratios! Even in these, 
instances, ^however, it is not at^ all clear that day care 
e:cperience during the first two or two and ons**half years 
of life can produce enduring developoentai effects in the 
absence of continued enrichment, of the child's experience, 
either in pre-school settings or through enhanced and 
continued : upport of intellectual development in the none 
environment. 

There; is no evidence to suggest that the earlier the pre-school 
child enters day care the radre positive 'tl^e effects on 
intellectual development. In most 'instances, DQ or IQ 
differentials in favor of day care children do not begin 
^to emerge until around 18 tio 22 months '^f age^ or later, 
even for children entering educationally oriented day care 
programs before 5 or, 6 months of rfge. 

Finally, even where statistically significant IQ DQ gains ^ ^ 
favoring cKildf en with* infant day care experience are 
repo;rted, it is extremely difficult to evaluate the meaning- 
fulness and long-term- significance of these test score gains, 
end to connect them unambiguously to particular features 
the/day care experience as such. 
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". that t' J"^"? «P«"=nce was ' 

. "1 1»-'>.P or .tt.ch.»„t b.t„«„ and infant *ich no^all, 

1 V',r"'' in the s.co„. haw of the fi„t ,ear of life. J. 
. . s^.oci.1 affection,! hond between infant and .„ther-(„. other' princioal' 

■ " """'-^^ ----^ -^po-^e. ah " 

n t ; " ^-?»'^^ »nd, contact -.hen the „othe ' 

■ ^ t -o! ^'^''•/"'^'-^"V "'f^-' "-Ser or in a strange environ- 

iZ ' th • °' " 

-sure the one-year-old ia likely to be less fearful and .ore willing 

-^^-/-"^-e-'—nta and people, naing the »other-,a J 
V sS'ure base" for such explorations. . ~ 

■ With Tt °' '"""^ o"-"onal relationships' 

. ^or healthy personality development, since it lays th. gro-«d wor. 
for , ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

others; and thus facilities, th. child's later capacity to establiah 
Scnoine. affectional relationships with significant / - '"abUsh 
f,„,,„ ■ ' Significant persons outside the 

lanlly (J.insuorth, 1973. Boulbv 19711 

«irr . . «owAoy, 1^73;. >toreover,, this spe ial 

i:::::::': ^-^-^ - .^^^nts heips 

■ yout^ Child. "''"^-"^ "cl.li.atio'n of the ' 

■ Of inflt f P»"^"o -favorable cons.,„inc.s 
Oi infant day care sten^ed fro. early studies of repeated or prolonged 
-ta^al «p.ratio„s,_such a. those involved in extended inst tu ioT - 

ion or ospitali„t.ion. which' indicated very disturbing ef.. 
h.s «peri.nces on the child -s aubse,uent social and e.otional 
development (reviewed by Bovlby 1973, r^r. , 

Varrow 196M ^ ^' ''-S- ""'to'. 1972- 

Z12Z , ' "nse,uence. of early ' 

=»ter„al.deprivation arf neither inevitable m,r irrev.raible and 

:::::e:'r °" r °' -""r:L.s 

-nvolved. and on the nature of the child's s„bse,uent enviro„=„nt. 
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:tc5nwhilc, there ronnins a legiitir.^te concern about pos^ib^e unfavovftble 
social end cnotion.?! effects of various forr.s of extended substitute 
care (including dav csre), and a continued interest in -research 

directed at these is->ues, ^ \ 

?S * * • ' 

\^'iile the infant in day care is not separated froni his nother 

and family for days or weeks at a time (as in the 'case of residtSitial . 

care or extended hospitalization), he nay experience frequent, 'Sometimes 

strpssful, maternal separations, in some instances as often as every 

idsy. In addition, he nay be cared for outside his home by various^^ 

people other than his parents^for as many as forty or :fi£ty noui^'s 

a week. The major questions raisad by these circumstances are a) 

whether the repeated separation experiences of the child make hitfi* 

less sefcurc, confident, .and trustln;^ in his attachment relationship 

t7itj. <ixS mother, and. b) whether the infant's special affectional 

relationship with his parents My be weakened oxt' diluted because he 

is cared for by an alternate ^caregiver (or caregivers) outside the 

home for a high percentage of the time. * -^"^ 

In- the following review of portit/ept research bearing on these 

general questions, consideration wil'' le given f^rst to some l^lmited 

data concerning infant's separation reactions as they make the transi- 

tion to day Cw*e, followed b^ studies of -the ^impact oi day care on 

attachment relationships based primarily on a) infants* reactions to 

brief maternal separation in structured test ' cuations, b) infants* 

adaptation to unftmiliar social situations, ,and c) observations of 

mother-infant-caregiver interactions.' 

1. . The problem of adaptation to daily^ separations 

'X^t is interesting to note that thers is so' little empirical, 
sy^temat^c observational data dealing vlth the1.nfant*s (and laother^s) 
initial adaptation to the daily separat:icr' • '"cd in leaving an 
infant at a day care ^center or family day care honfe, as a run^.llr'^ -f 
the child's age. -Our own experience in infant day care at Cornell, • 
which is shared by a number of colleagues elsewhere, suggests thdt 
the initial experience of being left by pother wiuh strangers at a day 



care ccnccfr nsy i:vlcc6 be a s.:>'?.y.:hat difficult cxpei'icnce for so::e 
infants, particularly i,i they enter day care^for the first tine at 
around 8 nonchs or a little later, when negative reactions to maternal 
separation and being left with strangers tend to be heightened. It is 
also clear that sonc nothcrs do not find it easy to leave their infants 
at ^ day care center, and nay^TTT^nake the infantas adaptation to , 
the separation experience nore difficult. Whether children who show the 
greatest initial difficulties in adapting to the repeated separation 
of day care attendance are more likely to show atypical relationships 
i^ith their mothers later on is an unanswered question at this tine\ 

One of the fii;st systematic descriptive studies of infants' 
reactions to being left at a day care center was carried out in 
1972-73 at the Cornell Infant Kursery (Willis and Ricciuti, 1974), 
This was a longitudinal study of 10 infants entering day care between 
2 and 6 months of age on a 5-daya-week basis, (sone full titne/sonc 
half £ime). Their separation reactions jxere systematically observed 
twice weekly over a period of nine months, when* the parent left the 
infant with the familiar caregiver at the entry hall to the nursery, - 
Under these circumstances of early^ entry into a program with stable, 
familiar caregivers, we found distress reactions occurring very 
f.nfrenuently indeed, and mostly after nine months of age,. 

In an earlier experimental study of 10 infants entering the 
Cornell nursery between 2'and 3k months of age and attending 5 half- 
v^.ays per week (Ricciuti and Poresky, 1973; Ricciuti, 1974) we made 
longitudinal comparisdns, over the period from 4 to 12 months of age, 
ox infants', emotional reactions to being left alone by mother in a 
small|>playroora either with the infant's familiar 'caregiver, or with a 
strfifnger. The results indicated quite clearly that when the infants 
were left alone with their regular caregivers they showed essentially 
no distress until the 12 month period, when some moderate duress 
reactions occurred jji a few children. However, these reactions were 
substantially less negative than the distress reactions observed when 
the infants were left by mother with a stranger, which began to 
appear at 7 and '8 n)Onths of age, and becane increasingly pronounced 



by 12 i/.ant'hs. These findings clcsrly suggest that the preeoncc of 
^ a femiliar, steblc carerjiver can facilitate the infant's daily 
uracils it ions from hone to day care center by-minimizing the separation 
^distress typically associated with being left with different strangers 
particularlj^^^toT^ard the end of the first year of life; 
. The study just discussed also provides some further evidence 

concerning the importance of the familiar caregiver as an alternate 
attachment figure for the infant in extended day care. With . 
increasing age, the study infants showed the same pattern of < 
increasing distress vjhen the familiar caregiver- left them with a 
Stranger,- as, when mother did so, Also^, the caregivers played a . 
significant role in reducing the infanj's distress, or- increasing^ 
hirpositive affect, after the mother had left the infant with' a 
'stfr^nger.. 

The results of the f oregoitig* studies clearly support the c 

view that it is important to provide stable, consistent caregivers 

i^ith whcm infants in day care can readily "become familiar and 

affectionate, and who are available as alternate attachment 

figures.^ (In practical terms this policy is often difficult to 

implement if a. center has a high staff turnover rate, oi; must depend 

heavily on rotating, volunteer staff.)* 'On the other hand, if one 

provides stable, affectionate, caregivers for infanta in day care, 

are they likely to develop an inappropriately strong relationship with 

the caregiver, so th^t from the point of view of both the -Infant and 

the mother the caregiver comes to be perceived as in some sense 

competitive with the mother? This particular issue is one on which 

there is very little direct empitical ^ata, and yet it is of 

considerable concern to many parents, to^ay care providers (e.g. 

Willis and Ricciuti, 1975), a^d to those concerned with day care 

policy. Some indirect evidence bearing oh this question will be . 

• < * 

referred to latet in the review. • . 

2. Studies based on reactions to briefs maternal separation 
We turn next to recent empirical research dealing with the 



ef-focls of infant d^r/ cavQ cMpcrionce on inf ent-nother attachr^ent , 
These studies have typically taken tho fonn of coraparing infants 
or toddlers enrolled in day care vith conparable groups of honie 
reared infants on a varietyof attechtnent behaviors, with heavy 
er^phssis on the infantas respons^es to brief Ta;iternal separation. 
Generally speaking,^ the majority of these investigations suggest 
that infants with and without day care experience show quite siniilar 
patterns of rr.aternal attachment behavior. Uowevfer, systematic studies 
of this problem, which is a difficult one to, investigate, are still 
rather few in number. For ^e most part they deal with very small 
samples oi children entering day care at varying eges, end they 
employ varying technioues for assessing the attachment behavior of 
mothers and infants. In shorp, there are so many technical 
limitations and interpretive exiguities characterizing research ' 
In this area, as mentioned earlier in this review, that 
evaluation of the findings in terms of confident generalizations 
concerning the broad 'question of day care effects on mother-infant 
relationships .is cuite a difficult matter. 
o One of vhe main prob-lems is the difficulty of systematic 
conceptualization and assessment of salient aspects of the 
affectional rf»lationship bptwrrn infant or tbddler and its - 
paro its. Many of the studies h^ive relied^ primarily^ on observations 
of children's^ rescriois to being left by mother with a — ^stranger 
in an experimontal situation, following the procedure developed by 
Ainsworth for onc-yf>;»r-olds (Ainsworth and Bell, 1970) or some 
variant of t)»is approach. Ainsworth's ''strange situation** involves' 
soven soguentlal episodes, lasting approximately 22 minutes over-all, 
during which the mother Iravos the child twice first, alone with 
the stranger, and then with no one in the room. The, child's 
behavior is observed , throughout , with parti-cular emphasis on the 
periods when the mother is out of the room, and during ^the 
"reunions" upon her return. Observations focus on such ''attachment 
behaviors" as crying or portest, efforts to maintain proximity and 
contact with the r^otber, as well as resistance to or avoidance of 
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nochor. Ai.svorch has sugg-u-d that rather than attempting to .3sess 
t.e strcsth Of the infant's attachment to .other, those observations 
■ can fruitfully be employed to identify individual differences in the 

OHilitv of the attachnent relationship, infants could thus be 
. Identified as showing either norn,al..or "-harmonious attachment" • 
(indicated by active proximity seeking and contact maintenance)/ 
defensive detachment" (shown by an absence of the above along with 
some nvoidance of maternal contact) or "anxious/ambivalent attachment" 
(indicated by the presence of conflicting approach and avoidance 
or resistant behaviors). ' 

The categories just mentioned are based upon reactions shown ^ 
by 'infants and toddlers to rather extreme^long term or repeated 
- separations: VH^ether these same characteristics can be employed 
tVinfor variations in the attachment relationships of children with* 
more normal experience is still a questionable matter. Recent 
research has suggested that young children's responses to maternal 
separation are to a large extent situationally determined 
depending on the particMlar context of the situation as perceived " 
by the child, and vary-substantially with maturation level (Kagan 
197A; Ricciuti. 197A). Thus, whether the child's reactions to 
separation in a particular experimental situation can be assumed 
to be predictive of his adaptation more normal Reparation 
experiences, or of the quality of his- generar.ttachment relationships 
to mother is still an open ouestion. Studies which rely ' ' 

exclusive y on such measures, therefore, without other supplementary 
assessmends of infant-mother att..hment. provide very limited and 
often ambilguous data. 

One of the first investigation? of the possible impact of infant 
day care experience on mother-child attachment was conducted by Caldwell 
.,et al. (19^,0) who reported no evidence of adverse effects. Eighteen 
30,month.old children who had entered the Syracuse Children's Center , 
sometim. between 6 and 15 months of age were compared with II 
control children without extended day care experience on a nu.i>er of 
child-mcther and mother-child attachment behaviors which „ere rated 
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froD a singlo combined interview and observation scission. ."The tv?o 
gvonps vcro found to ho essentially enuivalcnt df\ such variables ^s 
affiHation, nurtvirance, host^ilitv, hsppincfs, and emotionality, 
and the authors concluded that mother-child attachraent relationships 
had not been unfavorably influenced by extended participation in 
their day care progrcm. 

Severs! ye82:s later, however, Blehar (1974) reported what 
she regarded as qualitative disturbances in ,the n^other-child rela- 
tionships of 20 two and three-year-old children- who had been in 
day care for about five months, as ^ consequence pf the "disruptive 
effects of freouent daily separations." .Relying entirely on the* 
previously describ<>'d "strange situation" of Ainsworth, Blehar reported 
that the day care children were mor£ distressed than controls when 
mother left the room, paTcTcularly in the case of the older children, 
who showed -a mixture of proximity or' contact^ seeking.,as well as 
resistance and avoidance;, a pattern considered indicative of .^j. 
"anxious, ambivalent" attachment. The younger children were 
characterized^ as having a^ "detached" relationship, on the basis of 
their avoidance 'of: mother and reduced proximity seeking* 
^ The successive emergence bf these two early studies, leading 
to opposite coaclusions concerning the possibility of adverser 
consecuences of day care experience, provides a good Illustration 
of some of the- previously ment;doned technical and interpretive 
difficulties which continue to confront investigators working in 
this area and which-make the deriving of general conclusions a 
tentative matter at best. The two studies involved very small samples 
of children, Who had first entered day care at very different ages, • 

and who were enrolled in a special demonstration and research center 

I 

in one instance, but in four different private day care centers in 
the other. Both studies had difficulty .achieving equivalence of day 
care and home care families, since there was no possibility of random 
assignment to groups, and it is obviously possible that families 
who choose to enroll their children in day care may differ from those 
who do not, particularly with regard to patterns of maternal 
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atCGchront existing prior to entry of the children into day care. 
Finally, the ssscsGraent of attachnent in the t\:o studies vas carxied 
out with coriplet-cly different procedures of uncertain validity as 
indices of general characteristics of the attachcvent relation^ships 
between mother and child. " in the case of the sssessraents based on 
srrangc situation behavior, there is also the concem^that some of 
the responses considered indicative of disturbances in the mother- 
child tclationship may woll be indicative of normal autonQiny and 

■J 

independence striving in the older children (Ricciuti, 1974; Schx;art2 
1976). 

Since the report of Blehar^s study, a number of additional 
investigations. of infant/toddler day care and maternal attachment 
have appeared, based on observations of children in Ainsvorth's 
strange situation or in briefer, separation situations. For the 
most part, these studies report little or no differences in observed 
attachment behaviors between day care and home reared children* 
Mdskowitz and Schwarz (1976) for example, in a partial replication 
of the Blehar research, compared the strange situation behavior of 
12 home^j^ared children at 42 months of age with that of 12 
children who had been in one of two day care centers for five 
months. In contrast with Blehar's results, these investigators 
found that the home care children were significantly more 
distressed than the day care children when mother., JLeft them alone 
for the^se^cond time, and they found no evidence of fhe anxious- 
ambivalent attachment reported by Blehar for her 40-'month-old 
subjects. The differences between these tyo studies are 
difficult to' explain, and -are particularly interesting in view of 
the systertiatic procedures employed^ in the more recent investigation 
to minimizei potential experimenter bias effects. 

Tvo other studies employed Ainsworth's procedure in comparing 
the behavior of day care and home reared children. Brookhart and 
Hock (1976) made their observations both in a laboratory setting 
as well as in the child's home, and found essentially no differences 
in the maternal attachnent behaviors of 15 elcven-month-old infants 
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. .r... 5 t. 30 „.„«,s Of =se .ho h.. iee„ l„ , 
^.v«, „.„.hs „„ cHe avor^se. = c..,„«bU h.oe .oar., grcu,. 
.n a s„.s„„.„. .„^ly.u.(Bo,:e .„d So„e„, 1„5), u possibU 
o co,,„,„ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

th. ^3 ^ ^^^^^ 

and 13 ho.» re.«d children, jh, „.jor difference -vas ch=t the ■ 
.o.e Children cried „ore .„d ple.ed less th,n either of the suhstititi' 
• sr.„,s v„en the mother- left the. ,l.„e the second ti™. Ihis ■ 

fxn ing „.s rcssrded .s reflecting the fact thst ho„e reered 
Children hed less experience „ith brief s.^„.tio„s fro. .other end 
hence were .ore sensitive to the e.peri.e„t,l seperstion. (Ih. 

, ch S..11 ^^^^^^^^^ ^ 

ticult to evaluate.) 

Several recent studies vhich observed infants' .nd toddlers' 
reactions to st„sle. brief .sternal separations, also report no ' ' 
consistent cifference. between day care and ho.e riared chiHran ' 
(Cochran, 1976; Kag.n, et .1., 1975). 

•3. 5c»ii« i^sed oa rjactioas io u^^ 

•how infannTdUf""^""' '"""^ °" 

seoaratT ! experience, cope with .eternal . 

s Parstion A n^ber of inveatigations have compared care and 
ho.e reared children's reaction, to unfa.ili.r social situation ■ 
involving strange adults and/or children. Ihese>studies ,too have 
Senerall, revealed rather fev differences. „hich for the ^o.t part 

Child" *"^''""" ^y 

child s adaptation to ne» social situations. 

A prelioinary =t.dy by-Rlcciutl (1974) illustrates so.e of the 
interpretive difficulties raised by the Previously ..enti.ned'proble. 
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c,„ l„f.„t. (6/9, th=„ ho.e Children (3/9) „ere »u«ioic„t , 

honie children, since it was n,ore incongruent or 

xuuungruent or dissonant with fViA-j-P 
eKpectstions of beim brouEht to th. ^ 

=h.lr mothers. „Uh their fill ''''' 

. stronger. , "^'^ ""h 

result ILT rV""^"'"" "A-„t 
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V t ' ""urel social situation Involving . brief 

a rsre teTr r children .eHo„ed 
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hUdren, .„d thej, ».i„toi„ed . greater distance fro. .other vhen 

Z "7"""' - - -J-«i»S .pace. I e 

"".i.nss, and slfUar rca.uUa obtained „ith an earlier aa»,. 

---y^erlence 1„ ,ro. da, care ,a, f,cli::.te T InLLT'" 
« proach f ,ou„s toddlers to a nev social situation Invoivlng . 

Children and an „„fa.l„ar adult, even If at the ..e»pe„:;.. of 
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Siiiiltr results S'jppo-i-cing this view cone frcn thc^roccivt '..'ork 
of fCagan, et al. (1976), indicating that vhen 29 n^nth old children 
^ enrolled in day care since 4^- months of age visited unfaailiar 
dcy care center with their T-others, these children were son«7hat 
aore resdy to play j^jith toys and thus feeiemed less apprehensive than 
.horae reared children observed in the sane situation. Moreover, 
at 20 months of sge, these dcy care children vere considerably^ less" 
apprehensive, than hone children after an unfsniiliar child and his 
r.other entered a plsytocra where the target child and his mother 
had been for 21 minutes. During the following 21 minute "peer 
play[' sessions, day care.chi^dren did not show es marked an increase 
in tine spent close to either, or .large a reduction in playing.'- 
time as did .the hoae children. (Similar but non-significLnt 
differential- trends were found at 29 months of jfge.) 

The possibility that prior infant day care experience may 
facilitate children ""s entry into a new pre-school ptogram at A6 months 
of age is suggested in "the work of Schwartz, et al. (1973). In 
comparison with children without prior' day care experience, thfe infant 
day care group were somewhat happier, less tense, 'and more interested/ 
in other children during'the first day at pre-school, and during 
observations made in the fifth week of attendance. It' should l)e 
ment'-oned, however, that the 20 infant day qare children entered 
the.> .-school as a group and hence were acquainted with half the 
children attending, while those- entering for the first time had 
essentially no familiar peers present. 

t* . Studies based on mother-infant-car egiver interactions 

Several investigators have examined the ififluence of infant 
day care experience on various attachment behaviors shown by children 
in structured social situations involving mother, child, the child's 
caregiver or teacher, and a stranger. Kagan et al. (1975) for 
example, asked whether infant day care experience altered 20 raontjh 
old children's tendency to seek their mother when bored , (by having 
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very fe'.- toys to play with" in a 45 r.irtute plsy ccssioa) or Rtlo'ly 
5?prc!)cnsive (by seeing throe adulrs »n the play room suddenly 
ch-anslng . their scats at two points ii^' the .cession) . Although th« 
•children generally sper- little time iin close proximity to any of the 
three adults in the room, both hon,e ^are and day care children spent 
substantially niore ci^ia near nother than near the stranger or familiar 
, adult (caregiver or fanily friend). | However, this tendency was Rons- 
what n)ore narked for the day care grioup (who spent' about 5 minutes 
'out of .45, on the average, close' to mother) than for home children. 
(3% ninutes out of 45). These rearing grbup differences were 
particularly apparent in the Chinese children,- who s^croed more . 
apprehensive in the situation than the Caucasian children and tended 
,to stay closer to their mothers. Kagan, et al. concluded that the 
contrasting Jiome-backgrounds of the children- in the two ethnic groups 
w^s a more important determinant of their reactions in the experioeAtal 
situation .than the day care versus home rearing contrast. The 
somewhat greater tendency of the day care children to maintain close 
proximity to mother, especially in. the first 15 minutes, is attributed 
to the situation being nore discrepant or unexpected for these 
children, who were accustomed tb meeting their caregivers in the 
nursery rather than in the strange room itid strange location to which 
they had been taken. 

Ramey and Farran (i976) also obser4*d^the attachment behaviors of 
• 23 day care children in a. 14 minute se^'io^ with^ r.hcir mothers, their 
day care teacher, and a male stranger. The children ranged from 9 • 
to 31 months^of age (average 19 months) and all had entered full time 
day care by 3 rionths of ageX Since the childroi showed more aJtachment . 
behaviors directed toward thelk^mothers than either their teachers or 
'.th" stranger (e.g., more time nes\mothe-, offering her toys, asking 
her for help in securing a cookie, etc.), the authors concluded that 
the day care experience had not weakened the normal enotional bond 
betw..en child and. mother. IVhile these children were not compared ' 
with hone reared controls, ^KeJ^r lehaviox-dn the experimental situation 
did Telate.'to several aspects of their home enviionnient. Children 
vhosj mothers were rated higher on "maternal involvement with child" ' 
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on t:.o-bi:is of a 6 r.onch honse visit, to:-idc-d to spcrnd less ^t:i^.e near 
:nother snd :^ore time in exploration (e.g., visiting the t^c-2cher's 
side of the roots). This r'ilationship provides a useful reminder 
that variations in observed atta chment behaviors inay be very much 
related to cspects of the child^s hoae environment and experiences, 
rather than to the day care experience as such '(as suggested also 
^ in'^the worjc of Kagan, et al., 1975, arid in a recent report by' Hock, 
1976) • Moreover,, the impact of the day care* experience t^ay vary 
substantially depending on the itature' of the existing relationship " 
betveen mother and child, *' 

A related set of observations cane from the previously nention'ed 
study by Raney and Mills (1976) comparing fifteen 3% to 9 month old 
high risk infants entering a day care intervention program before 3 
iBonths of age, and a cocparable high risk, home reared group. 
Detailed observations of mother-infant interaction in a 25 minute 
unstructured playroom^session revealed very- few significant differences 
among the two high risk groups and a home reared sample from the 
general population (3 of 15 infant or maternal variables; A of 56 
jointly occurring mother-child variables). The differences that 
were found indicated that in contrast with high risk controls, the 
day care infants vocalized more' and showed more frequent interactive 
behaviors with their mothers (especially involving joint vocalization) • 
On the basis of Ihese findings, the authors concluded -that early day 
care experience had had no adverse inf luehce on the development of 
normal mother^infant relationships, and if anything, this experience 
nay have had a positive impact on these relationships, in part 
perhaps, by making the infants more responsive to adults. 

■ 5. Summary : Effects on attachment and m other-*child relationships 

a) On the basis of the research data available thus, far 
there appears to be essentially no evidence to support the view that"" 
extended day care experience beginning in the first two years of life 
hr^ a disruptive influence un the effectional relationships between 
infant and mother. In fact, there is some data suggesting that undet - 
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fr.vo:T.b3o circur.si-.^ncos ?\:c;h c:;pcrioncc r.zy i.-.sl;e it *vhrit cnsier 
for children to rdr.pt por.-ifortcbly to unfamiliar social situations 
requiri?is a villinj;ncss to tolerate so;nd distancing frozi nothcr. \ 

f b) \oiilc these findinss nisht ter.pt one to conclude that the 

irc::prcsscd concerns about unfavorable effects of infant day care on , 
eafly nothcr-child relationships have been greatly exacs^^t-ed, andj 
that they are essentially unwarranted, such a reassuring general 
conclusion cannot yet be accepted without serious reservations 
because of the limited scope of the research dealing v;ith this 
broad question, at this point in tine. ' 

•* * ' * 

c) ' Systerjatic studies dealing \-riLth eff ects of infant day r 

care on nother-child relationships are still ver>' few in nunber and 
are based on very sr^ll sa:aples (mostly betwejin 10 and 20 day care 
children), 'usually with children varying .widely in. length of tir.e in * 
day care, as well, as in age of initial entry. Moreover, the strategic 
and proce*dures for assessing salient aspects of the ;Tiother-child 
relationship potentially affected by the infantas enrollnent in day 
care have been quite linitod in breadth as v?ell as depth. Little 
effort has been iwde to obtain fuller assessuents of this important 
relationship, viewed fron the perspective of both^ the infant and ^ 
the oother, including* her subjective feelings and perceptions, both 
negative and positive, *as vyell as her possible anbivalenccs a^d 
conflicts. At the-sraae time, cost studies have focused on sl^ft 
tena effects, usually after the'^children have been in day care for a 
rela*tively brief tine (nbstly under a year, in sone instances as 
little as 2 months). . • 

d) llany of the- studies (at least half) have dealt "V^ith 
children enrolled in 'Snodel" centers intended to decionstrate high 
quality infant day care, and all the studies reviewed were 
characteri2ed by very favorably caregi>^er/child ratios (1 to A or 
better). Under conditions less favorable for the maintenance of 



; h:£*i 5:Uclity rrvo, r.u6 v>.(.*-.* ''c;y care ^.>i*02ran Kcs no provisions 
CC'T rV,^?ortins ^nd ftvc-.nsthcnir.g the e.irly affoctional relationrhips 
^ bctvccn rnother isnd infant, it ^is cortfiinly conceivable thnt these 

. relstionships night be affected adversely by exter.dcd infcnt day care 
cicpericnce, at L^ass- tcniporarily , This is a ratter that clearly 
needs to be considered by those providing day care for infants and 
Loddlcrs. 

e) Finally, there are a nunsber pf very important unresolved 
♦ quections in this/qeneral area vhich can only be ancvered with 

^confidence through* additional research, (1) Does 5t really natter, 
: for c^rar.ple, \;hethei: infants enter day care before a focused attnch- 
nent relationship with the nother has begun to develop (around 7 
or 8 Tnonths), or after t;hat relationship has been v;ell-cstcblished 
(around 12 to 15 conths). (2) Wien children begin day care .as 
. early as the first few nonths of life as well as at various later 
ages, whajt are the specific conditions of care and parental involve- 
?:ent most likely to nlninise potenticllv disruptive effects on 

J- 

nothcr-child relationships, and to enhance the dcvelopn^ent of normal 
patterns of affection ai^d attachnont between child and parents? 
(3) To'' what extent 4o characteristics of the infant's hoae 
environncnt and the quality of the nother-child relationship prior 
to the child's entr>» into day care determine what the particular 
effects of day care experience will be? 

Effects on social relationship s with peers and adults 

•Another aspect of social developnient which has been o^ socie- 
interest with regard to possible day care effects is the Question of 
''the child's jJociial^ interactions with peers and with significant . o 
adults* other .than the parents. More specifically, one of ^he 
speculative questions which has been raised is the natter of 
whether -cxt-ended group care experience early in life nay nake 
children nore sssressive end -uncccperstive in peer relationships 
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r»nd Icffs, ar.onable to cdult; coc '^lination' f.nilucnces, Kc^.^arcn 
cvidancc boaring on this question vith rcgcrd to infant/todclcr ' 
cere is cxtrenely^ limited, snd based' at this , point primarily on 

c-iveral recent follo:;-up studies of children previously cnrollo'd 

> 6 

in the in£ant/toddler program at the ^Syracuse Children's Center, 
In' the Syracuse rcsearc"*, Schwars ct el, (197A) found that 19 
for.r-ycar-uld children with considerable prior c::porience in an 
infant/toddler prosrcn vere rated by teacher*^ fiC rcore activf , less 
' cooperative vith adults, end T::ore aggressive with both poers and 
adults four and eight months efter entering a new day care center, 
as compared wi-th children vho entered this center without prior 
day care cxperiepcc. The groups did not differ in ability to get , 
along with -pee^^s, spontaneity, or intellectual cotnpetence. 

In a recent review, Sthwarz (1975) considers these findings' 
along w^h results of several other foYlow-up -studies of the social 
behavior cr older children with various. types of substitute care ^ 
experience beginning after the age- of two years. He concludes^ 
ciiat take:!- as a whole, these studies suggest that extensive day care . 
experience in the pre-school years may lead to higher levels of 
self-assertiveness and independence (especially in boys), along with 
soricwhat less cooperative and less positive interactions with adults, 
whose approval niay bt. 1::-^ salient for these children. Reviewing 
essentially the sane studies, Bronfenbrenner (1975) recently 
interpreted the evidence as suggesting the possibility that group 
day care raay inrrease Qggressiye, impulsive and egocentric tendencies 
in children, along the general Line's which appear to characTterize 
socialisation in age-segxegated peer groups in the United States* 

•It should be enphasized that 'these generalizations concerning 
possible day care effects aust be regarded ^s highly tentative, aa 
both reviewers point out, and are based on. very limited da^s, 
particularly insofar as infant/toddler day care is c^nccmea, With 

6 

Those studies, and several relsted investigations dealing with 
children entering* various substitute care arrangements at older ages, 
have been surrr-arized in recent r-cvi'^'S by Schwarz (1975) and , 
Sronfer.brcr.ner (1975). * v . ^ 
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rcf;£xd .to studies of children anterins substitute csre after^ the ale 
of two yeai^s, for e.van:ple, one hss to recognize tKe wide variations i 
types and nuelity of substitute care arrangements' involved, and the 
^ difficulty of connecting these variations to particular effects 
on -the children. Also, as Schvsrz points out, it seenis pi^obable 
that tho^e children in the least favorable, least stable substitute 
c^re settings nay veil have come from particularly stressful, 
adverse hone environn^ents, so that as er.phasized earlier .in this ' 
p5^er, it is e>:tre:nely' difficult to separate the effects of the day 
care e>:perience as such froni that of highly saUe'nt horae influences. 

. ' Another problea which arises here is the question of the extent 
to which the reported social .behaviors of children with extensive 
day care experience are situation-specific i.e., as observed in 
the day care or pre-school setting itself — and to what extent- 
they are characteristic of the child's typical social interactions 
with peers and adults in a variety of everyday situations. For 
exanple, in the Syracuse studies of four year olds with prior 
infant/toddler day, csre experience, their greater activity and 
aggressiveness end their decreased cooperativeness with adults may/ 
have reflected their greater sense of independence and laastery in' 
an environment with .which they had had extensive prior ^perience. ^ 
Perhaps adult bid^or c6operativeness in this setting were more 
appropriately geared to the expectations and orientation of the, 
children without extensive prior day care experience. In short, ^ 
in the absence of information concerning the generali2abilit;y of 
these^ behaviors out^fde the daydare setting, it is difficult to 
know whether they should be regarded^as in some sense "undesirable" 
(as'some might infer) or rather as reasonably adapt ive*' to/ the 
situation, given the children's^ prior experience. 
' _ There appears to.be little or no additional systematic data 
available comparing children with and without infent/t;oddler day 
care experience in terms 'of their ongoing social^ relationships with 
peers and adults. Several recent studies have reported ratings of 
infants* or toddlers' social behavior ih the day care setting, but 
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no; cor.pftrlTc^ns of these children vith hor-e reared controls \:ere 
r^.de (?o;;lef, 1975; Lsrgiian, 1975; ibcRae and' Johnson, 1976). 

Suiyuary : , £.rfects on relationship s V7ith peers and adults 
a) The general issue of potentially unfav"^rable effects of 

extended early day care e>:perience upon children's subsequent 
peer relationships and responsiveness to adult socialisation 
influences renaiu^ an important but open question at this tirae, 
•in view of the very limited reresrch evidence available. 

b) Nevertheless, on the basis of tSeoretical consideratio-is 
•as veil as- suggestive trends revealed in some studies v h 
older children, we need to remain alert' to the possibility 
of such unfavorable influences arising under circumstances 
of infant/toddler day care in which children have little or 
no opportunity for developing meaningful, ongoing relationships 
with familiar adult caregivers who play a significant role 
in the guidance of their everyday behavior in the day care 
setting.. Such unfavorable day care circumstances could be 
rendered even more disadvantageous if at the same time the 
parents' role in the rearing and socialization of the child 
happened to b.e a minimally salient one/ 
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..,iv, ll'^i^R?K^±lVE sujm^ry a^;d ih?licajio:^s ?or inta.nt'day care 

GUIDELBx'ES aKD POLICIES • 



♦ Tne sections which follow will first present a brief overview of 
pajor research findings and ^ome of their implications for Che 
problea of articulating appropriate guidelines and policies for 
infant day care. Some of the principal factors which appear to 
play a significant role in determining what effects infant day care 
nay have will then be discussed in terms 'of relevant re.'jearch 
evidence, as well as suggested guidelines aimed' at increasing the 
likelihood of j>ositive effects and minitaizing the possibility of 
negative consequences of infant day care experience. 



A. Overview of r^ajor research evidence on effects of infant da_y care 

!♦ With regard to the possibility of adverse effects, there 
appears to be little or no persuasive empirical research evidence 
thus far indicating that infant day care experience is likely to 
have unfavorable developmental consequences. This is a valid 
generalization whether one considers- the child/ s intellectual 
development, affectional relationships between child and mother, or 
subsequent peer relationships and responsiveness to adult socialization 
influences ♦ 

On the other hand, before arriving too hastily at the 
^coraforting general conclusion that extended day care experience 
during the first year or two of life poses no problems with regard 
to infant development or parent/child relationships, two important 
facts must be considered. - First, the available research bearing on 
this general issue is still quite limited in both quantity and*- " • 
depth. Secondly, ^it must be emphasized that- the research thus far 
is based for the most part on children in day cafe facilities set 
up to demonstrate high quality infant care, or otherwise cfiaracterized 
25 favorable day care environments. There is little of no, research 
on the developnient of children enrolled in the broad range of day 
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sve scucir.-s C>T'ic£ny avai^lable in a variety of cc.T--:rjr.ities, 
including those vith very limited resources or support for infant 
day care. Ue need to be alert to the possibility, therefore, that 
under sone tircujr.stances the conditions of care may be suff icief.tly 
unfavorable that extended experience in such settings could have 
adverse effects, at least tetaporarily , on the' ^child's developn,ent 
and/or on parent>-child relationships.^ The familiar and recurring 
problem tjhat we confront^ here, of course, is that of defining 
"quality of care" more specifically, and devising policies and ' 
rac-chanisnis for ensuring that conditions 'of day care are unlikely 
to be so unfavorable that there is a significant' possibility of 
adverse outcomes. 

« 

2. IvTiat about the facilitative effects of infant/ toddler day 
care experience? l.?ith regard to intellectual 'development, it. does 
• not appear that infant day care experience can readily enhance 
the developrnent of intellectual competencies in children whose 
home environments are already supportive of normal development. 
On the other hand, in the case of children from substantially 
less favorable home environments, or those judged to be at some 
.developmental risk, it appears that cognitively structured programs 
with high caregiver-child ratios may hold some promise of 
preventing the decline in intellectual functioning ofteq observed 
in children from these groups. Even in such instances, howviver, 
i.t is not yet clear i^hether the infant day care experience can 
produce enduring developmental "^ains in the absence of 
continuing enhancement of the child's subsequent developmental 
experiences ih pre-schrol or home environments. 

Moreover, we need to find better ways of evaluating the 
degree to which even substantial IQ gains represent genuine increases 
in intellectual and learning competencies which make a drfferenoe 
in the child's real,' world. Finally, when some evidence of 
positive effects is found, it is still very difficult to determine 
■•■v.3t specific aspects of the day care experience or "program" 
•..•ere prir.arily responsible for these effectc. Once again then. 
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•iue are faced with the r.eed for :.ore specific delineation of 
. /salient features of the day care envirorx^nent ^nd the child's 
' experience in it which should be ''optimized, " if „e are to 
; . increase the^, likelihood infant day care experience having 
fscilitative effects on development. 

nientioned earlier, the search for positive outcomes 
. / of infant day care has tended to focus primarily on childrens' DQ 

or IQ test scores. T^av^ rr.sy veil be other positive effects of 
;. enroilnsent in high quality day care which occur either in the ■ 
•'■ child, in his family, or in the farnily '.s^functioning as part of 
the larser conmunity; however, there has been very little in the 
■way of-focused effort directed at the assessment of such outcomes. 
,In the case of infant social development, for example, most studies 
have tended to focus on the question of possible negative effects 
. Jv-hile there is some limited data to suggest that early day care 
experience may facilitate the infant or toddler's adaptation to 
unfamiliar social situations, there may well be other and more 
substantial positive social consequences of pleasurable group 
experience in a high quality infant/toddler day care environment 
that might be identified if our research were, more directly 
concerned with exploring th;Ls possibility. Similarly, for the" " ' 
many families which require a suitable day care placement for their 
infant or toddler, enrollment in a high quality setting, whether • 
in family day care or in a day cgre center, may have a very 
• significant positive impact ^n the family's general capacity to 
• function adaptively. Such benefits for the family as a whole 
are most likely to result where there is a close, mutually , supportive- 
relationship between the day care staff and the child's parents. 

3. rne role played by the child's home environment requires 
careful consideration in any analysis of the potential impact of 
. enfant/toddler day care on children and families. From a methodo- " 
xosical point of view, it is often difficult to attribute reported 
oifferences between day -care and home reared children exclusively . 
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/ ' -co the ir.-.^?ct of the day care er-rpcricnce ns such, since it is not 
/leaf that the groups vere really equivalent in terns o£ salient 
features of the home cnviror.xcnt and ongoing parent-child 
relationships. Prom a nore substantive perspective, it is irrjportant 
to recall the reporting of several findings sugjesting that at least 
bnder favorable circurijstances of , substitute car a, variations ^ in 
children's home environments may have a nore potent influence on 
infsnt-toddler behavior and developraent than whether the child was 

^ primarily hone reared or spent considerable time in day care* 
In short, day cap/home care contrasts inay well be less salient 
determinants, of children's development than prior or existing 
variations in hone and family environraent$, 

A final, and perhaps most important point to reiterate 
here is that both short-terra and long-term consequences, of extended 
day care experience in the first two years of life are>likely to 

•depend very much on the nature of the ongoing relationships between 
the day care providers and the child's family, particularly the 
parents. Parents and day care providers should see themselves as 
needing to work together in a mutually supportive and complementary 
• manner in the best interest of the child • Moreover, a high 
quality day care program can serve a very important function in 

xsupporting and strengthening the role of the parents as the child^s 
primary caregivers. Under such circumstances, the likelihood 
of positive consequences of enrollment in early day care for both 
child and family should be substantially increased, and the 
possibility of negative effects greatly reduced. 

B.- Factors influencing outcomes of. infant day care: Proposed 

. a. _ — ^ ^ 

guidelines and recommendations 

Having Summarized briefly some of the principal research 
findings on the effects of infant/toddler day care, alo^g with some 
of their day care policy implications, we now turn more directly 
to the general problem of articulating specific guidelines and 
policies intended to ensure that infant ca>v care experi*ince v.i.11 be. 
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s\i'ppoxtivc find fncili t.-^ive of ec^rly cr.ild development and paie^^^t- 
child ;-elntionships, rather than detrir.ental. !v'e approach this 
problem by considering various conditions and circun:stances of ' 
early day care v:hich appear to make a difference insofar as 
effects- on children atid faniilies ere concerned, and suggesting ^.v.yp 
in vhich these conditions of infant day care might be opti^i^ed. 

unfortunately, ^as indicated earlier, systematic empirical 
research concerned directly with the effects of variations in 
important-characteristics of infant/toddler care (e.g., carcgiviisr/ 
child ratios, group size,, specific content of "curriculum," etc.) 
is extremely limited. Ii?hile there are substantial variations in 
such features of infant day care across studies reported in the 
literature, these are primarily fortuitous, often poorly specified, 
variations which provide a very inadequate basis for arriving at 
empirically derived generalizations and conclusions concerning ^the 
^impact of particular features of infant day care environments on 
children. Consequently, in the sections which follow, various ' 
proppsed guidelines and recommendations depend only partially 
on- available research, but are based also on theoretical considerations 
and on the wisdom and judgmeht of people having substantial 
experience with the problems, of providing high quality day care 
for infants and toddlers./ 

1» Tne general issue of "quality of care" 

Most of the important circumstances and conditions of 
infant day care which are likely to makfe a difference with regard 
to developmental outcomes (previously outlined on pp» 6-7) fall . 
under the general rubric of "quality of. care;" a cpjcidl but still 
elusive concept which remains very difficult to 'define 'and assess 
objectively. Generally speaking, quality of care refers to a 
constellation of desirable characteristics of the day care 
environment and the infant's daily experience in that environment, 
which are considered to be facilitative of the child's intellectual, 
social, and emotional develcpment, and supportive of normal 
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roUtior.^hi'ps bet:i:<:en ir.C^.it end f;£r.ily. Going beyond chis 
Sci^.eral sCoteiT.cnt to define explicit insredients 'of quality c^re 
becoT^es a nore difficult task, especially if one wishes to do izoxe 
than identify :7.iniTr.al requireroents necessary xo en£»ure adequate 
^ safety and physical csre. 

In the course of developing a rsanual of guidelines for group 
care of infants and toddlers recently at Cornell, V?illis and the 
present reviewer .(Willis and Ricciuti, 1975) took the position 
that the best starting point in defining quality d$y care is that 
the day care setting should approximate what Ttost people would 
cotisider a good,- natural hcnier environment^ Moreover, its goals 
with' respect to the child's growth and developnjent should be ,the 
.sanie goals tKat,niost parents want for their very young children. 
Thus, the day care setting should represent an environmenc that not 
only, provides for the infant's basic physical needs in terrns of 
health, safety, and routine caregiving, but also ensures that 
he is cared for by familiar, responsive, and affectionate caregivers 
who a) foster through their interactions with the infant an early 
sense of basic trust and confidence in salient, caring adults, 
b) frequently create mutually enjoyable opportunities for learning 
through play and social interactions in the natural context of 
daily caregiving, and ^ c) are sensitive in dealing with the individual 
needs and characteristics of particular babies, especially with ' ^ 
regard to the re^-'-^f of distress and the need to avoid excessive 
stimulation. 

O ' 

In addition,' the infant/toddler day care setting should be 
one in which there is recognition of the value of guided, pleasurable, 
social interactiou«5 between older infants (or toddlers), and in 
which familiar adult caregivers play a significant role in helping 
these older infants gradually to begin learni;)g the earliest 
rudiments of self-control.. Finally, there should be a close, 
mutually, supportive relationship between the dsy care setting and 
the children's families, in the interest of enhancing the 

0 

consistency of care between the two settings, while at the same 
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^nis brief concoDtL--: -r-T---^^ 

'^igh ,u.lity inf.-.nc day c^re obv T ° ^ constifutc-s 

^ Obviously reorG<.on*-c ^ 

s-u..„„u; sauirf^.: -^^-^ . 

i=.f».t day care' Sue .„ " '"'^"-l"!^ '-Sard ,„ , 

-•"0. , - 

/ uo^ care more exolicir fn-*- . ^ 

as well as to facil,•r«^ • " ^ '"^ providers, 
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2. 'Specific features of dpv no^^ 

H daj. care enviro^^ 

b«n developing ^"""^ =Wl<ire„ have 

0^ ce.e e„vI.o^e.s end P e j™"' 
possibility „, ,a„f„l effec s o^ I d 

point Of View of suggested g^il l „e 

--y-. po.e.iei ^r:::::::^:::^-^-- - 

'or- health, safety, and pK-si.., standards 
>. =nd.p..,sxcal care. Little .ore vill be said 
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rbouc uhocc e::cc:pf. to r.ske the ?^iar cbsc-rvarion that sl-.ply 
r^eeting these standards does not in itself ensure quality of cere 
of infants, nor role out the possibility of unfavorable effects on 
development if the infant's social e::perience is severely lacking 
in those characteristics previously defined as constituting high 
quality csre» 

• a) Carep,iver/child ratio/ 

^ This is an important characteristic of day care environiients 

which has been given a great deal of consideration (e,g, s<ie Fooler's 
recent review, 1975) and required ?dult/child ratios are typically 
specified in day care standards. Here, too^ the point needs to 
be nade that, while it is i:nportant to avoid extremely unfavorable 
ratios (e,g, as low as 1/8 or 1/10 for infants or toddlers)^ meeting 
the most favorable ratios of 1/1 or 1/2 does not necessarily ensure 
high, quality care. Basically, ratios should be high enough to 
, facilitate the kinds of interactions between caregivers and infants 
previously outlined in the general definition of high quality 
' care. Ratios of about 1/3 or 1/4 have been found to be quite 
reasonable for infants* in the first and second year of life, and 
such ratios have characterized most of the studies raviewed which ' 
reported no evidence of adverse effects on children's development. 

Ger^erally speaking, ;3ay care requirements need to be realistic 
in. the sense of being reasonably attainable by nibst /concerried day 
care providers, rather than rigid and largely unattainable, especially 
if meeting a particular requirer^enc does not by itself ^ensure high 
quality care or prevent - rsible adverse effects. In the case of 
car^giver/child ratios, xor example, it would be very unreasonable 
to require ratios as high as 1/1 or -1/2 for infants, as some have 
sugges^;ed, since the effect would likely be either to seriously 
curtail available day care ^for infants and toddlers, or to press 
some day care providers into vcing the requirement by relying 

*• •» « M • 

7 ^ ^ , • 

ror furtncr discussion of this and rf.naining features of 'day ' 
care environments covered i^in this section, see Willis 6 Ricciuti, 1975. 
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heavily on part-titae volunteers or poorly paid aides with high 
turnover rates, thus significantly reducing the continuity and 
stability in caregiving staff, and seriously jeopardizing the 
quality of care provided. s 

Proposed guidelines ( primarily center care ) 
Requirement; 

^ Ratitf 



Under 2 months 
2-12 months 
13 - 24 months 
25 - 36 months 



1/2 
1/3 
1/4 
1/5 



b) Stability / and cunlinutty of caregivers 

As already mentioned at several points, one bf the most 
important; features of a good infant day care environment is that 
the infant be cared for regularly by $ very small ni^er of 
different caregivers over extended periods of time. Only in this 
way can the infant develop the kind of relationship of trust and 
^fection \7ith the familiar caregiver in the^day care setting 
which is so necessary- if the various criteria of high quality care 
previ^ously described are to be attained. At the satte time, 
having\primary responsibility for 3 or 4 infants over an extended 

period p^^ time fosters tneariingful relationships between the 

> 

caregiver 'and several infants whom she gets 'to know especially 
well, ^» helping her to be sensitive and responsive to the 
individual ne^cJs of particular infants, and to discuss these 
meaningfully with each child's parents. , ' 

Proposed guidelines ' 
Recommendation: Day care centers should 
♦ strive for maximum stability and continuity 

in caregiving assignments, so that each infant ^'^^ 
is cared for primarily by one or two familiar ( ' 
caregivers over extended per ads of time^ ll$e of 
volunteers as aides should be arranged so .as^ to 
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avoid seriously jeopardizing stability and • 
continuity of care. Frecjucnt rotation of staff 
and infants in their care should be avoided, 

f ... c) gcafx .f!uolificncior.s . "tr.ilnin.-. and morale 

If there is any single factor which might carry overriding 
veight in influencing the quality of infant day care, it is the 
qualify and dedication of the staff at all levels, but particularly 
the caregivers. Sensitive and competent -car egiving is net 
guaranteed by formal academic qualifications, so that theae - 
should not be over-emphasized in evolving day care* regulations. 
.Many programs have been able to train highly conq>etent caregivers 
^vith relatively limited formal education (high school graduation ^ 
or less). -As supervisory responsibilities increase, of course, 
additional' fortaal training in child development and eai^ly 
education becomes more important. However, this reviewer is not 
prepared at this point to specify particular levels of 'training 
t]i8t .should be required for different levels of responsibility. 

; Finally, strategies for maintaining uhe continuixvg morale and 
.dedication of caregiving staff are' particalarly crucial, along 
with meaningful staff supervision, if the quality of care 
provided by even a highly competent staff is ^ be Mintained. 
Included in such -strategies, would be varied forms of 
aystenatic and-continuing in-service training, and opportunities 
for assumption of increasing responsibilities. ^ 

d) The question of "cu rriculum ^* 

— - — f 

As indicated in the previous discussion of the general 
concept ofi "quality of care," the approach we have followed at ^ 
Cornell stresses -the importance of the' many opportunities for 
significant learning experiences — cognitive, social, and - | 
emotional which occur naturally In the course of the Infant or 
toddler's play and ordinary Interactions with peers aod^careglvers. 



. which perceptive corccivera can facilit,to and «pitr.ii.e 
. In our View, chc inlanl day care -curriculu:.-." is best" conceptualised 
as ^ seu of well-undersuood guiding principles of quaiitv care which 
the cares,--.er cn,pioys naLurally in her everyday injeracitons 
t^e• inran.s Lr. V.cr cr.ro. ^Uniu zui. con=e>:., che ccr.i^-C-.r ::..y 
•also utilize her full knowledge of various play activities or 
experiences which she can provide a? appropriate points in her 
natural interactions with particular infants, 

" It is our belief that the approach just despribed is preferable 
to one in which a formal "curriculuo" of prescribed learning 
activities or exercises- nust be offered for a given number of 
oinutes a day to each infant. The latter stratTegy is susceptible ' 
to an undesirable degree, of' formalization which frofi/ the point of 
view of the caregiver, .tends .to emphasize the need to complete 
certain lists of activities, rather than the need to inco^orate 
.learning experiences into natural situations. whea they are most 
likely to be meaningful ^r the Infant.- H ~ 

\ 

' e) . Relationship betv^ da;^ care settiji^ and families served ' 
■ The importance of a close and mutually supportive ongoing 
relationship between the day care providers' and tKe child's family, 
particularly, the parents, has been stressed^at various points 
in this review. <By encouraging parentajl inv^Veaent and ' 
participation in enhancing the infant'i day , care «/p«ience, t^e 
child's initial transition r.nd continuing adaptat^n to the day 
care^environment should be greatly facilitated, in the context 
of this .relationship, regular communication betwL parents and 
staff should help ensure reasonable consiitency Lween day care ' 
and home care practices.' Finally, the day care/f«:ility should 
serve the very important function of support infi/«d strengthening * 
the role of the parents as the infant's primar^ ^caregivers, thus 
furthering the development of normal affectionll .>:id atcnchment 
relationships between child and parents. ' Thei approaches should ' 
greatly reduce the possibility of possible adverse effects of 



early day care experience o(i the infant or toddler's social 
relationships, especially with his family, and substantially ' 
increase the likelihood that this experience* will be a positive one. 

* Proposed guidelines » 

Requirement: Day care facilirtes providing ^' 
services to infants and toddlers* (whether 
centers or family day care homes) should develop 
appropriate strategies and mechanisms ior 
building continuing, mutually su|>pc;rtive relation- 
ships with families of the children served, in the ' 
interest of promoting and supporting the ^*irent8' 
role as primary caregivers ^or their child'ren»^' 

f ) Variations in infant day care settings* * 

AsVindicated earlier, there is -essentially no systematic 
empirical aata available thus far on compsrative effects of in'fant/ 
toddler da}^^ care as a function of the .particular ^settings involved 
(e*g*, centers, family day care homes, « group* hones, etg^O* Such 
comparisons would tend to be relatively iminterpretable, however, 
in the absence of specific information concemiog the functional 
environiftents characterizirtg the particular settings compared, Tlie 
main point to be made here is that generally speaking, qr'ality 
of care is not deterr^ned automatically by the type offsetting in 

3 

which care i§ provifded, but varies widely independently of settings. 

Fpr some yearns there has been a rather widely held view, for , 
example, that children under the age of three sbould be cared for 
in- family day care homes rather than in day care centers. Experience 
in recent years however, has shown pretty cl,early that it 'Is 
possible to provide hi^h quality care^ f or infants in appropriately 
organized and operated centers, as well as in iaaiXy^day care home.o* 
Our v^iw has been that both fonns of* care should he seen as 



A current thesis investigation -by Bingham (1976) for example, 
5uggests that caregiver-infant interactions vary as widely amonp> 
family day care and center settings as between the t^vo types of 
settings. ^ ' ^* ^ 



appropfiace alternatives, cach vith it.-: peculiar slrcn=:ths. whi.h 
broaden the range of options available to fainilios Ineeding .iaiant/ 
toddler care, i 
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We return once again, finally, to the genera f concept of ' 
quality of care, as reflected in the ongoing daily experiences of 
the infant or toddler in day care. The" various specific conditions 
and circumstances of day care discussed in the preceding paragraphs 
are- considered important by most workers because they presumably 

_ have a significant impact, for better or worse, on the over-all 
quality of care received by infants and toddlers in day care. 
As indicated earlier, it is very important t|,at we continue to 
try to make our iionceptualization of quality care more explicit, 
and to develop reliable observational procedures .which will 
permit systematic assessment of ^he ongoing quality of care in 

^.arg^rticular day care setting." Such procedures vould be- 
of value to day care providers in evaluating^he ocgoing nature 
of their own programs, as well as to various reviw or "licensing" 
agencies. 

€ » 

■ V. ROLE OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, IN SUPPORT OF mLY CHILD CARE^ 

This final section of. the paper presents briefly some general 
vie-s and recommendations concerning the general issue of appropriate 
roles which might or should be played by, the fed«al government in 
support of early child care, with particular refei«ce to matters ■ 
of infdnt/toddler day care. Generally speaking, tSoe federal 
government should play ^ major and significant lea&rship role in 
a variety of efforts to strengthen and support optSmal conditions 
of earl^child care, whether care is being provides entirely in 
the childN^s oto homo, or in various forms of substrtutc. cnre, 
including ^ay care in its various forms. 
r> 

RcJrTZl^tt:''""'': i" S^'-'^^'^ully expressed here to Anne Willi, and Ju. 
tllull lil I help m thinking through with th* author many of the 
issues discussed in this section of the report. ' ^ 
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To be more specific, there are two oroad inter-related avenues 
of influence through which governroent could have a major impact 
on the quality of early child care In this country: a) by serving 
in a raajor advocacy and cJucaCionnl role aimed at acv.Tr.cir;n the 
cause of optical early chiiu care, and b) by becoming, invCfivec; ' 
<in the formulation of requirements and standards intended to , 
^ ensure the quality of early child care provided outside the 

home for fees, as in day care, 

/ V 

*» i ■ . 

A, Advocacy and educational role of federal Kovernmer 

The government should play a very important role as a majc 
advocate of the importance of high quality early child care for 
all children, and also as educator or provider of information 
concerning ^what quality child care represents and how it can be 
achieved. .Employing a variety of rcsourc-es. and channels of 
information, government could serve this role so as to have-#a 

J 

significant impact on the following types of audiences and 
concerned groups : ^* 

i 

1, Families rearing their children, at home; 

2, Consunjers of day care services, i.e., families requiring 

chi^d cere outside the home; 

3, Day care providers; 

4, Enablersj or facilitators of day care s<ti:vices, e.g.' legislative 

bodxe^ and agencies at local, state, and federal levels. 

A particularljrj impottant view that needs to be communicated, ^ 

along with the sense of priority which quality early child care 

demands, is the recognition and acceptance of the basic fact that 

ensuring quality infant/toddler care is costly, whether the child 

is reared at home wlph his family or enrolled In a day care setting. 

Moreover^ the government ^should take the leaden developing policies 

♦ 

which would permit funds allptra^ed for support of day care, outside 
the home to be used for suppd^rt of in-home caxe as well. 
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B, Federal t^ole yith Tcr:nra to dny cr.r^' ronuircraents nnd s.tnndnr^ds 



The federal government should take .la active leadership roje, 
working closeiy with the states, in continuing efforts *to forjaulnte 
reo^sonable dny. care rcruircnicnts nnc: stcno.->rcis. It rccoc^n: r'.oci , 
as incicated in chc previous discussio:., c1»#il chcrc *a'rc f.jrr.)!:]:;. 
difficulties in. arriving at firmly based distinctions between 
features of day care environments and programs which should be 
required (e.g. for licensing or for federal funding^, and' those 
which represent highly desirable and strongly recommended * 
standards » T^the extent that minimum requirements can be 
identified wfth confidence, these should be regulated by the 
federal government » 

As mentioned earlier in the discussion of staff /child ratios, 
however, in moving from highly desirable to requiredl standards, 
one needs to be very certain that the proposed requirements will 
really make a difference in quality of care, and will be 
sufficiently realistic and attainable so that the end result 
will not be a serious reduction in the' availability of good 
quality day care. A related point of great importance is that 
along vrith setting more demanding requirements aacf standards aimed 
at improving the, quality of care', there is a corresponding and 
urgent need to make necessary funding available so that the new 
requirements ^an iti fact be met'. \^ 

Finally, it is apparent that meeting minimal requirements, as 
in the case of licensing, does not in itself gtiaxantee\mality * 
day care. In the final analysis, as discussed earlier, wfe will 
need to move toward assessment and monitoring of the quality\of 
ongoing care in various day care settjjngs through appropriate 
observational procedures. The federal government shpuld play an 
active role in systematic development of such strategies and 
procedures, with the collaboration of concerned sdajr care providers 
and other interested groups involved in dny care. 
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BOTE TO THS READER: 

Th« interprttatians and conclusions expressed in this paper are 
the author *s and are not intended to represent the position or 
policy of 'the Department of Health, Education and Welfare* 

It is being distributed to solicit coilsments and criticisas to 
assure technical soundness » the adequacy of supporting aatarials, 
relevance, and general comprehensibility. Zt'is hoped that this 
paper and its review will contribute to the isiprcvement of the ' 
public debate 'on social policy and the proper Federal role in 
regulating child £ay care. 

Cottsents aay be addressed to: 

William JL. Pros'ser 
. Department of 'Health, Education and Welfare^ 
OS/ASPE/SSHD - 416E South Portal Building 
200 Independence Avenue, S. W. 
Washington, D. C. .20201 
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